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A PREDICTION. 


Has Woman since Time’s earliest 
spring 
E’er set her heart upon a thing 
She never got? 
I reckon not! 
And though just now man will not let 
Her have her way—well, you can bet 
He'll have to give the Suffragette 
The suffrage yet. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The picture of the tiny boy before 
the Police Court appears in our col- 
umns this week through the courtesy 
of The Survey. Ought not the moth- 
ers to have a voice in choosing the 
judges who are to deal with such mere 
babies? In Denver, they were able to 
keep the right man in office. In Chi- 
cago, Jane Addams says, they have 
not always been able to do so. In 
New Orleans, after the women had 
exerted themselves to secure the es- 
tablishmnt of a juvenile court, a ma- 
chine politician was put at the head 
of it. 





The Washington State Equal Suf- 
frage Association is carrying on the 
amendment campaign from larger and 
more commodious quarters in the Ar- 
cade Building, Seattle. It was en- 
abled to take them by a gift of $500, 
contributed for that special purpose 
by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. She 
was at one time a resident of Seattle, 
and has always retained a warm inter- 
est in the equal rights movement 
there. 





In the beautiful poem which we 
publish this week about Mrs. Bresh- 
kovsky, there is one phrase against 
which she would earnestly protest. 
The author speaks of Russian free- 
dom as . 

“a cause that lies 
Still-born at last on History’s cold 

lap.” 

Freedom is as sure to come in Rus- 
sia as the sun to rise. The forces of 
reaction are temporarily on top; but 
the egregious misrule and oppression 
going on there cannot last for ever. 
The Czar has hung weights on the es- 
cape valve, and is now diligently pil- 
ing fuel on the fire. To that sort of 
thing there can be but one end. 


Mr. Frank Sanborn writes in his 
Boston letter to the Springfield Re- 
publican: 

Mrs. Howe continues her activities 


at the women’s club and elsewhere, 
and has recommended to her club- 
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‘““FOR DISTURBING THE PUBLIC PEACE.”’ 














mates to take up a study of the races 
mingling in our national population, 
with particular reference to the pow- 
erful Irish element. In that connec- 
tion she mentions that in 1843 she ac- 
companied Dr. Howe on a visit to Ire- 
land, and, against the advice of their 
London friends, went in Dublin to 
hear O’Connell in one of his great re- 
peal speeches. It was interesting to 
hear her and one of her daughters 
sing some of the old English comic 
songs, one after the other; much as I 
heard Mrs. Gerrit Smith and ‘her 
daughter, about 1870, sing at Clarke’s 
Island, in Plymouth harbor, the bal- 
lad of Lockhart, once in great favor as 
a song, “The Bridal of Andalla.” 





Mrs. Bell-Ranske, the Swedish wom- 
an who was selected by the New York 
“Antis” to give reasons why Ameri- 
can women should not be allowed to 
vote, has not succeeded in convincing 
her own country men. The bill giv- 
ing women Parliamentary suffrage 
passed the popular branch of the 
Swedish Parliament by a unanimous 
vote—the first time in history that 
such a thing has happened in any 
country. The bill was thrown out by 
the non-representative Upper House; 
but when the popular House is solid in 
behalf of any reform, it is only a ques- 
tion of time when the aristocratic 
branch will have to give way. 





In England the anti-suffragists are 
worried for fear the Conservatives will 
profit by the folly of the Liberals and 
take up woman suffrage as a party 
measure. The organ of the  Anti- 
Suffrage League devotes the leading 
article in its last issue to an elaborate 
effort to show the Conservative party 
that this would be too risky, and that 
the women could not be trusted to 
vote Tory. It admits that women are 
naturally religious, but reminds the 
Conservatives that many women are 
Dissenters and would not support the 
Established Church. Its other argu- 
ments are on a plane with this. 





Mr. B. F. Hamilton of Saco, Me., 
ought to have the good wishes of all 
women and of all justice-loving men 
on the attainment of his 91st birthday. 
He was the first merchant to employ 
saleswomen; and people today read 
with amazement how his town men 
and townswomen boycotted his store 
in consequence. Lucy Stone used to 
tell how excellent Christian women 
went to him and remonstrated with 
him earnestly on the sin of placing a 
young woman in a position of such 
“publicity,” as behind a counter. And 
certainly every saleswoman has to 





come more in contact with the public 


in a week than the woman voter would 
in a year. It is interesting to see 
that there have been “Antis” all along 
the line. The old ones look funny 
enough to us now. The new ones will 
look just as funny when seen through 
the perspective glass of Time. 


the Chicago Post illustrates the real 
basis of the opposition to woman suf- 
frage, as well as to most other re- 
forms: 





It was at a suffrage gathering, and 
an enthusiastic reader of Dr. Helen 
Sumner’s work of research on “Equal 
Suffrage in Colorado” had been quot- | 
ing with much gusto. An undecided | 
woman, desirous of hearing both sides, | 
turned to her nearest neighbor over | 
the teacups. “And what do you think 
about it?” she asked appealingly. “I | 
don’t think about it,” replied the other | 
in chilled tones; “I just instinctively | 
feel that I should not like it.” | 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 





At the next “at home” of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S,. A. at 585 Boylston 
street, from 4 to 6 P. M., Friday, 
March 25, Dr. Augusta Stowe, Gullen 
of Toronto will be the speaker. 





A HARD TASK FOR WOMEN. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, in the | 
bulletin of the New York Woman 
Suffrage Party, describes the difficul- 
ties before the women who desire the 
vote, as follows: 


“Bills No. 24 in the Senate and No. 
333 in the House authorize a referen- 
dum upon a constitutional amend- | 
ment which will enable women to | 
vote. Such a measure must _ secure | 
a majority endorsement in two suc- | 
cessive Legislatures, followed by a 
favorable majority endorsement of all 
men voting upon the proposition at 
the next general election, before it can 
become a law. Intentionally or other- 
wise, the constitution-makers of our 
various States formulated an enor- 
mously more difficult process’ by 
which women must seek enfranchise- 
ment than exists in any other nation 
in the world. Other women may be 
enfranchised by a mere act of Parlia- 
ment. No white man in any land has 
ever been forced to appeal to the 
Negro or the Indian for a vote; and 
no man in any land has ever been 
driven to beg men born under other 
flags to give him the right of self- 
government in his own native land; | 
yet this is the tragic fate of Ameri- 
can women, the last class of citizens 
remaining unenfranchised in the 
United States. Each new enfran- 
chisement of men has added numbers, 
sex prejudice, and ignorance to the 
electorate, to be won over to the 
cause of equal political rights for men 
and women.” 








A delicious little incident told by | going to help remove the other injus- 





bow rest on force, but on the consent 


| vinced that every boy should learn to 


|increase in 
| well to find out who is paying for the 


| turing this public sentiment, and who 


“Arms and the Man,” who apparently 


| ity of Congress, and their members are 


| way that certain vested interests are 


| people that in this land and every 


SOME PRESENT ASPECTS OF 
MILITARISM. 








Woman suffragists are committed to 
the principle of the substitution of the 
system of law for the system of war. 
| They know well that the removal of 
|the greatest injustice in the world is 





tices against which they are strug- 
gling, and that when it is seen that 
government, though using force, does 


of the governed, votes for women will 
follow. But suffragists need to be 
much more enlightened than most 
people are today as to the causes 
which are primarily hindering prog- 
ress all along the line. 


Manufactured Public Sentiment. 


“ 


When we hear that “public senti- 
ment” demands more battleships and 
“war games” and that New York 
school boys are being taught rifle- 
shooting because educators are con- 


defend his country, it is well to read 
some of the remarkable revelations 
made last year by the New York Even- 
ing Post as to the relation of the 
vested interests to this extraordinary 
armaments which has 
grown up since the Spanish war. It is 


publicity bureaus which are manufac- 


are the men of enormous wealth and 
social position who are backing the 
Navy League and the National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice. 


Promoted by Powder Trust. 


Gen.” James A. Drain, editor of 
was the initiator of the Dick militia 
bill, is a member of the National Mili- 
tia Board and National Board for 
Promotion of Rifle Practice. Both of 
these boards are created under author- 


appointed by the Secretary of War. 
Since Gen. Drain’s activity began 
in Washington two or three years ago, 
appropriations for the National Guard 
have trebled. The relation of this 
shrewd agent to the so-called Powder 
Trust and the efforts to persuade Con- 
gress to expend enormous sums for 
competitive tests of powder purchased 
from private manufacturers are duly 
set forth in the Evening Post, and are 
rather startling to simple-minded 
readers. The rifle shooting matches 
for school boys heldin New York with 
valuable prizes offered by men whose 
income is made by sale of ammunition 
throw an interesting side light on the 


affecting school boards and the system 
of education. 


Interested Patriotism. 


No greater service could be done to 
the peace cause than to reveal to the 


land, what lies behind a vast amount 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky plead- 
ed guilty to being a member of the 
Socialist Revolutionary party at her 
trial which has just closed. She was 
sentenced to perpetual exile in Si- 
beria. 


Mrs. Jennie Murrin of Freeland, 
Pa., has just been chosen Borough 
Treasurer by the unanimous vote of 
the Borough Council. She is the 
widow of the councilman slated for 
the office, and the first woman in her 
town to hold such a position. 


Mrs. Antoinette A. Hawley is the 
author of a song, “The Birth Land of 
Freedom,” to the tune of “Dixie,” that 
was sung-at the Lincoln’s birthday 
celebration of the Denver Woman’s 
Club. It was written for the 
occasion, and is printed in the Wom- 
an’s Club of Denver Journal. 


Mrs. Susannah Guesman Coburn of 
Morganstown, West Va., a “real 
daughter’ and member of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, was 
101 years old on Feb. 25. She is in 
good health, and except for a slight 
deafness, retains all her faculties. The 
Daughters prepared an elaborate cele- 
bration of the day. 


Mrs. Clara Shortridge Foltz of Los 
Angeles, Cal., the first woman ad- 
mitted to the practice of law in Cali- 
fornia, received from Sacramento offi- 
cial notice of her appointment as a 
member of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections. She is the only 
woman on the commission. She has 
taken the place recently made vacant 
by the resignation of R. S. Taylor. 


Mme. Marguerite Durand, editor of 
a daily newspaper, and a leader of the 
suffrage movement in France, intends 
to present herself at the election in 
May as a candidate for the Chamber 
of Deputies. Women are not legally 
eligible, but Mme. Durand will run to 
call attention to the discrimination 
against her sex, and to the necessity 
of giving women the franchise. 


Mrs. Taft has once more demon- 
strated that as a practical reformer 
she can get results more rapidly than 
anyone else in Washington. As a re- 
sult of her mediation, 1500 employees 
of the Census office will soon be 
breathing air which has been fanned 
by a system of giant ventilators, in- 
stead of the stagnant atmosphere 
which they have been inhaling. 


Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker of Denver, 
Col., calls attention, as chairman of 
the Civil Service Reform Committee 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, to the fact that the National 
Civil Reform League invited a mem- 
ber of her committee, Mrs. Imogen B. 
Oakley, of Philadelphia, to be one of 
the speakers at their annual banquet. 
Mrs. Oakley, the first woman who has 
been asked to appear officially at this 
important function, was introduced by 
Mr. Choate, who said: ‘Woman is no 


longer a side issne. She is certainly 





entitled to her share of the credit for 
the work of this League.” She was 
greeted with the utmost enthusiasm, 
and every man rose to his feet and 
applauded. 


Mrs. Pauline Steinem has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of the Toledo (O.) 
public library, to succeed Mrs. Sarah 
Bissell for the unexpired term of four 
years. One reason for the selection of 
Mrs. Steinem was Mayor Whitlock’s 
desire to recognize her position as 
president of the Ohio Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association. He expressed the 
belief that the movement to obtain 
votes for women should be recognized 
by the appointment of active suffra- 
gists to as many public offices as pos- 
sible. Mrs. Bissell was appointed to 
the library board by Mayor Jones in 
1902, and was reappointed by Mayor 
Whitlock in 1906 and again in 1910. 
The reason she gave for her resigna- 
tion was that her advanced age inter- 
feres with her continued active par- 








(Continued on Page 46.) 


ticipation in the work. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 





The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Woman’s Journal will 
be held at 45 Boutwell avenue, Dor- 
chester, on Monday, April 4, at 11 
A. M. The stockholders are respect- 
fully invited to attend. 

By order of the directors. 

Julia Ward Howe, President. 

Catharine Wilde, Clerk. 





PRIZES FOR SUFFRAGISTS. 





Americans are rejoicing because 
Josephine Preston Peabody (Mrs. 
Lionel Marks) has won the Shakes- 
peare prize over six hundred com- 
petitors. And the suffragists have 
double cause for rejoicing, since Mrs. 
Marks is a suffragist, and an ardent 
one. Only a little while ago, another 
suffragist, Selma Lagerlof, won tbe 
$40,000 Nobel prize for literature. 
Not long before that, a third suffra- 
gist, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, was 
chosen to the prize position among 
those now held by women educators, 
the superintendency of the Chicago 
public schools, at $10,000 a year. The 
women with intelligence enough to 
win first-class prizes are generally be- 
lievers in equal rights. 

A. S. B. 





THE SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 





Mr. Louis F. Post has got back from 
England and has renewed in the Chi- 
cago Public his attack upon the Eng- 
lish suffragettes, and upon the bill to 
grant suffrage to women “upon the 
same terms on which it is or may be 
granted to men.” We believe that Mr. 
Post would not intentionally be un- 
fair to anyone, but he has been dis- 
tinctly unfair in his presentation of 
this question. 

1. He persistently refers to the bill 
to give women suffrage upon the same 
terms on which it is or may be grant- 
ed to men as the measure of the mili- 
tant suffragettes, against whom there 
is more or less prejudice. He has 
throughout concealed from his readers 
the fact that this is the bill asked for 
by fifteen out of the sixteen National 
Woman Suffrage Associations in Eng- 
land—not only by the two militant so- 
cieties, but by thirteen out of the four- 
teen non-militant ones. They are 
agreed in thinking that this is all they 
can get at present, and that to ask 
for more would indefinitely postpone 
their getting anything. Which is more 
likely to be right, the fifteen or the 
one? Even the Suffrage Association 
that is made up wholly of women be- 
longing to the Liberal party takes the 
same view. 

The only exception is the new and 
comparatively small People’s-Suffrage 
Federation. Mr. Post protests against 
discrediting it because of its newness, 
and of course that is a minor point. 
More important is the fact that the 
Federation is made up mainly of peo- 
ple who have not been active workers 
for woman suffrage in the past, and 
wholly of people who are more inter- 
ested in the property question than 
they are in the woman question. Al- 
most all the old workers for woman 
suffrage, and all the workers, old or 
new, who regard woman suffrage as 
_ the question of paramount importance, 
look upon the Federation’s policy of 
all or nothing as a great mistake. 
Who are the more likely to be expert 
judges on the woman suffrage ques- 
tion, those who have made it their 
main interest and study for years, or 
those with whom it always has been 
and still is only a side issue? 


2. Mr. Post continues to denounce 
the militant suffragettes for disturb- 
ing Liberal meetings. But his beloved 
Liberals during the recent elections 
broke up the meetings of the opposite 
political party right and left. They 


— 
times more violence than all the mili- 
tant suffragettes put together. Mr. 
Post does not call these proceedings 
on their part “spiteful attacks.” He 
reserves all his indignation and con- 
tempt for the women. Anyone able 
to see nothing but spite in the re- 
markable campaign that the militant 
suffragettes have been waging de- 
serves pity for his blindness. 


3. Mr. Post makes the amazing 
statement: “Among the leading Lib- 
erals who stand out for womanhood 
suffrage . . is the Prime Minister.” 
During the recent election Mr. As- 
quith, in answer to a question, said 
publicly: “I am opposed to woman’s 
suffrage. I believe that it would be 
bad for women, and bad for the 
State.” Being asked whether he 
would support it if a majority of the 
male voters in his constituency signed 
a petition in favor of it, he answered 
that he would not. His disapproval of 
votes for women on any terms is as 
outspoken and notorious as Dr. Lyman 
Abbott's. Mr. Asquith refuses to al- 
low a voie to be taken on a bill to give 
suffrage to women “on the same terms 
on which it is or may be granted to 
men”—a measure which has had a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons in 
favor of it for 17 years, and the only 
kind of woman suffrage bill which, in 
the opinion of nineteen-twentieths of 
the English suffragists, has any 
chance of passing for an _ indefinite 
time to come. He says he will allow 
an amendment for universal woman- 
hood suffrage to be included in a bill 
for universal manhood suffrage, if the 
majority of the House of Commons 
wish it; because he has good reason 
to believe that the majority of them 
do not wish it, and that to refuse to al- 
low woman suffrage to come to a vote 
except in this form is to delay it in- 
definitely. That is what he wants. 
The organ of the non-militant suffra- 
gists, the Common Cause, says in its 
last issue that, before English women 
can get the ballot, they must either 
“mend or end Mr. Asquith.” 


It is a new and a striking proof of 
women’s need to have the ballot and 
to represent themselves, when so good 
a man as Mr. Post, just because he is 
wrapped up heart and soul in the land 
question, can see no fault in the way 
in which woman suffrage and its ad- 
vocates have been treated by the Lib- 
eral cabinet in general and by Mr. As- 
quith in particular. It is only fair to 
add that Mr. Post has persuaded him- 
self that universal suffrage for both 
men and women will be very soon and 
very easily secured in England. We 
fear this is only a new proof of the 
truth of Julius Caesar’s acute remark, 
that the majority of mankind easily 
believe what they wish. 
A. 8S. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 

Josephine Preston Peabody, Mrs. 
Lionel Marks of Cambridge, Mass., is 
the winner of the prize of $1500 of- 
fered by one of the governors of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon for the best play 
submitted for production at _ the 
theatre. Six hundred and _ fifteen 
plays were sent to the reading com- 
mittee. They selected two. These 
were submitted to the Duke of Argyll, 
whose decision is in favor.of Mrs. 
Mark’s play, entitled, “The Piper.” It 
deals with the old story of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. The play is to be 
produced on May 5, when, according 
to the conditions of the competition, 
the prize is to be presented to the 
successful author on the stage of the 
Memorial Theatre. 

Mrs. Marks took a special course at 
Radcliffe College, and was instructor 
in English literature at Wellesley for 
two years, consequently her successes 
are a matter of interest and pride to 
both institutions. Her “Marlowe,” a 
tragic drama, which was produced in 
1905 by the Idlers’ Club of Radcliffe, 
has been given high rank by critics. 
Her other works are “Her Fortune 
and Men’s Eyes,” a collection of 
poems; “Singing Leaves,” a book of 
songs and spells, “The Wayfarers” 
and “The Choric Idyl.” Mrs. Marks 
is a warm believer in equal suffrage. 





The Wellesley College faculty have 
awarded to Miss Laura A. Hibbard, 
B. A., Wellesley, 05, M. A., ’08, the 
Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship of, 
approximately, $1000, founded in 1903 
by Mrs. David P. Kimball of Boston 
According to the terms of this fellow- 
ship, the largest in the gift of any of 
the women’s colleges, it may be used 





admittedly were guilty of a hundred 


for study abroad, for study at any 
American college or university, or pri- 





vately for independent research. Miss 
Hibbard, in addition to taking the two 
degrees at Wellesley, was a graduate 
student at Chicago University during 
the summer quarters of 1905 and 1908, 
and has been an instructor at Mt. 
Holyoke College since 1908. The 
Wellesley English literature depart- 
ment has already published Miss Hib- 
bard’s “Story of Guy of Warwick” 
and her “Selections from Three 
Middle English Romances.” By fu- 
ture study at Oxford and Cambridge 
universities Miss Hibbard expects to 
complete her edition of “The Fayre 
Maide of the Exchange.” Another 
work, “The Horn,” is soon to be pub- 
lished. 





The first fellowship to be estab- 
lished at Oberlin College for advanced 
work is the Johnston Travelling Fel- 
lowship, named in honor of Mrs. A. A. 
F. Johnston by the Ladies’ Literary 
Society Alumnae Association. The 
amount is $500, and it is expected that 
the holder will pursue a definite 
course of study abroad. It is open to 
alumnae of the college who have been 
members of L. L. S. The fellowship 
is offered for the first time for the 
year 1910-11, and application should 
be made before April 15. Information 
may be obtained from the secretary 
of the committee, Miss Edith Dickson, 
No. 172 Elm street, Oberlin O. 





An entirely new committee at the 
Cincinnati biennial meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in May will be that of collegiate cour- 
tesies. Its chairman is Miss Emelie 
Watts McVea, dean of the woman’s 
department of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Through the efforts of this 
committee it is expected that college 
women will have an opportunity of 
meeting one another, renewing old 
friendships and discussing matters of 
mutual interest. F. M. A. 





AN IMPOSING GATHERING OF 
WOMEN. 





The following graphic description 
of the gathering of women at the New 
York Legislature suffrage hearing was 
sent as a special to the N. Y. Evening 
Post: 

The big assembly chamber was 
filled to overflowing with opponents 
and proponents of the measure. In ad- 
dition to the two committees there 
were perhaps a hundred or more men 
present when the gavel clacked the 
call to order, but they were utterly 
engulfed by the women from all parts 
of the State, who found the 150 chairs 
which the assemblymen had aban- 
doned in their favor at least four hun- 
dred short. So they overflowed into 
all the aisles and other open spaces 
until it seemed that not another per- 
son could have been squeezed in any- 
where. 

And yet that this was merely an im- 
pression, and an incorrect one, was 
evidenced every minute or so by a flut- 
ter of millinery on the outer fringes 
of the assembly, and a general for- 
ward movement, indicating that the 
sergeant-at-arms and his assistants 
were asserting physical efforts to 
make way for late comers. 

On the right side of the chamber 
sat or stood the suffragists, and on 
the left side the anti-suffragists. 
Neither side presented any contrast at 
all, so far as collective impressions 
were concerned. On either side of 
the chamber were many young wom- 
en, many middle-aged women, and 
many women of more advanced years. 
There were striking costumes upon 
the one side as upon the other, and 
good looks and distinguished bearing 
and demeanor were impartially dis- 
tributed throughout the apartment. 
Only some of those who appeared in 
advocacy of the bills embellished 
their claims, so to speak, by yellow 
silk ribbons, upon which appeared in 
black letters the legend, more familiar 
in London than in Albany, “Votes for 
Women.” And there were pretty red, 
white, and blue buttons bearing this 
slogan which the younger elements in 
the suffragist ranks wore in great 
profusion, which, also, they pressed 
upon assemblymen, Senators, and 
pages. No instance of any man, what- 
ever his views, refusing to accept and 
wear a button was recorded by any 
observer. 

Overhead in the balcony were two 
or three hundred women, who, when 
the speaking began, became most en- 
thusiastic partisans in one way or the 
other. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rev. Isabelle Phelps, pastor of the 
Congregational churches at Spring- 
field and Carroll, Me., is under ap- 
pointment by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
to work in China. Miss Phelps ex- 
pects to leave for that country this 
fall. She is assigned to Pao-Ting-Fu 
to take the place of Miss Mary Mor- 
rill of Portland, who lost her life in 
the Boxer massacre in 1900. 


Mrs. Mary Goddard, the oldest 
Quaker preacher in Maine, if not the 
oldest in the world, celebrated her 
100th anniversary at her home on 
March 10th. This was the first time 
in many years that she has been un- 
able to preach on her birthday from 
the pulpit of the Friends’ Meeting 
House in Durham, Me. 




















(Continued from Page 1.) 
of talk about “patriotism,” “service of 
country,” “defending our firesides 
against attack,” etc., is a shrewd cal- 
culation that if this is only made noisy 
enough, it will mean millions to some- 
body’s bank account. ; 

Working Up War Scares. 
This is not implying that anyone 
wants war. A war scare is all that is 
needed to do the business. Oxford 
University has recently had an endow- 
ment for a professor of military his- 
tory. In a country that has not been 
invaded for a thousand years, it is 
deemed desirable now, he boldly de- 
clares, to have a million men in arms, 
“prepared for aggression as well as 
defence.” This professor of history is 
not content to explain the barbarous 
methods of the past, but he turns seer 
and foretells inevitable war between 
England and Germany. The founder 
of this chair, it is safe to guess, is a 
man actively interested in promoting 
militarism, and is therefore invading 
the classic precincts of the university 
to poison the minds of youth with his 
pernicious doctrine. 

“Europe’s Optical Illusion.” 

It is refreshing to read “Europe’s 
Optical Illusion.” and find one sane 
Englishman throwing the light of 
economic insight upon all this darken- 
ing of understanding. He demon- 
strates that a profound change in in- 
ternational relations has been 
wrought by wide-spread investments 
and by banking interests in the last 
thirty years. No civilized nation can 
now conquer another without losing 
vastly more than it can gain. He pic- 
tures a German army looting the 
Bank of England, and thus bringing 
suspension of payments on every 
bank in England—then the effect on 
German bankers, many with credit in 
England; merchants the world over, 
threatened with ruin, would call in all 
credits in Germany, and “German 
finance would present a condition of 
chaos hardly less terrible than that in 
England.” In the Wall Street panic 
of 1907, London drew on seventeen 
countries to relieve the strain. To- 
day, commercially, we are already 
members one of another, and war 
means ruin to the conqueror. These 
economic principles need to be mas- 
tered by club women, in order that 
they may teach them to the men who 
are too busy supplying their bread 
and butter to study them. 

Study Practical Problems. 

Prof. Miinsterberg asserts that the 
culture of the country is going into 
the hands of women. This culture 
ought to be turned upon the great 
political and economic problems of the 
time which concern vitally the lives, 
property and work of the overtaxed 
millions of the earth. A _ cultured 
woman, especially a suffragist, should 
know definitely how to tell a voter 
why Japan is no menace to us, with 
her war debt unpaid, with Formosa 
and discontented Korea to guard and 
develop, with her Manchurian com- 
merce to extend and Russia and China 
to watch. She should know enough 
of American history to prove to him 
that we never yet, since we were a 
republic, have been attacked, and if 
she travels and observes, she should 
be able to prove to him that our only 
dangers are from within. The busy 
man today often is ignorant of the 
most elementary facts of history and 
political economy. The privileged 
woman of the new class that has 
leisure to think is largely responsible 
if he remains ignorant. If women 
want to instruct men, of course they 
must present solid argument and 
maintain that judicial attitude, i. e., 
sense of justice, which sceptics like 
Mr. Luce assume that women lack. 
No facility in languages or the culture 
of the schools can bring such support 
to votes for women as the mastery of 
the subject here presented and its in- 
telligent advocacy to men. 

Not only vested interests are to be 
studied. As Justice Brewer has said, 
727 active and retired army and navy 
officers live in Washington and are 
making it a military and naval center. 
They number five times as many as 
all the federal judges in the country. 
Justice Brewer is a good suffragist 
and a good peace man. I shall be glad 
to mail to the first one hundred suf- 
fragists who apply for it, a copy of 
Justice Brewer’s superb address on 
“The Mission of the United States in 
the Cause of Peace,” together with 
leaflets just issued on “Battleship and 
Statesmanship,” and “Why Congress 
Taxes Us for More Battleships.” 

Lucia Ames Mead, 
Chairman of the Peace and Arbitra- 

tion Departments of the N. A. W. 

S. A., and of the National Council 

of Women. 

“Europe’s Optical Illusion,” by Nor- 
man Angell, can be obtained in Ameri- 
ca of the New York Peace Society, 507 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 





The Topeka, Kan., Capital is a 
staunch and intelligent advocate of 
full suffrage for women. 





At the hearing by the Raines dis- 
trict legislators in the apartments of 
Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller at the Ten 
Eyck at Albany, the evening before 
the suffrage hearing, Senator Griffith 
and Assemblyman Greenwood of 
Wayne County, Assemblyman Abbey 
of Ontario County and Assemblyman 
Barden of Yates, the three first being 
converted suffragists, were present. 
Among those who discussed the mat- 
ter with them were Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred Lewis of Geneva. Mr. Lewis’s 
mother, who lives in Buffalo, gave 





$10,000 to the cause some time ago. 











BRESHKOVSKAYA. 





By Elsa Barker. 





How narrow seems the round of 
ladies’ lives 
And ladies’ duties in their smiling 


world, 

The day this Titan woman, gray with 
years, . 

Goes out across the void to prove her 
soul! P 

Brief are the pains of motherhood, 
that end 

In motherhood’s long joy; but she has 
borne 

The age-long travail of a cause that 
lies 


Still-born at last on History’s cold lap. 

And yet she rests not; yet she will 
not drink 

The cup of peace held to her parch- 
ing lips 

By smug _ Dishonor’s 
forth she fares, 

Old and alone, on exile’s rocky road— 

That well-worn road with snows in- 
carnadined 

By blood drops from her feet long 
years agone. 


hand. Nay, 


Mother of power, my soul goes out to 
you 

As a strong swimmer goes to meet 
the sea 

Upon whose vastness he is like a leaf. 

What are the ends and purposes of 
song. 

Save as a bugle at the lips of Life 

To sound reveille to a drowsing world 

When some great deed is rising like 
the sun? 


Where are those others whom your 
deeds inspired 

To deeds and words that were them- 
selves a deed? 

Those who believed in death have 
gone with death 

To the gray crags of immortality; 

Those who have believed in life have 
gone with life 

To the red halls of spiritual death. 

And you? But what is death or life 
to you? 

Only a weapon in the hand of faith 

To cleave a way for beings yet un- 
born 

To a far freedom you will never 
share! 

Freedom of body is an empty shell 

Wherein men crawl whose souls are 
held with gyves; 

For Freedom is a spirit, and she 
dwells 

As often in a jail as on the hills. 

In all the world this day there is no 
soul 

Freer than you, Breshkovskaya, as 
you stand 

Facing the future in your narrow cell. 

For you are free of self and free of 
fear, 

Those twin-born shades that lie in 
wait for man 

When he steps out upon the wind- 
blown road 

That leads to human greatness and 
to pain. 


Take in your hand once more the pil- 
grim’s staff— 
Your delicate hand misshapen from 


the nights 

In Kara’s mines; bind on your unbent 
back, 

That long has borne the burdens of 
the race, 


The exile’s bundle, and upon your feet 
Strap the worn sandals of a tireless 
faith. 


You are too great for pity. After you 


We send not sobs, but songs; and all 


our days 
We shall walk bravelier knowing 
where you are. 
—N. Y. Times. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Eliza Read Sunderland. 





Mrs. Eliza Read Sunderland, wife 
of Rev. Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, 
pastor of Unity Church, Hartford, 
Conn., passed away on March 3. 


She was born in Huntsville, Ill., in 
1839, coming East for her education 
and graduating from Mount Holyoke 
Seminary. She later took the degree 
of A. B. and Ph. D. at the University 
of Michigan. She had taught in high 
schools in Ann Arbor, Mich., and Chi- 
cago, Ill., and had also been principal 
of the high school in Aurora, IIl., for 
five years. She had traveled exten- 
sively, and visited Greece, Egypt and 
Palestine. Mr. and Mrs. Sunderland 
were married in Augusta, IIl., in 1871. 

Mrs. Sunderland had written much 
for literary and religious papers and 
magazines. At one time she was as- 
sociate editor of the Illinois Social 
Science Journal, published in Chicago. 
She was the author of several Sunday- 
schooi manuals which have had wide 
use, and of a number of pamphlets on 
religious and educational subjects. In 
1904 she published in book form an 
extended summary and restatement of 
the theistic philosophy of James Mar- 
tineau. For the past four years she 
had been engaged at intervals upon 
a book to be entitled “All the Best 
Bible Stories Retold for Children,” 
but the work is left unfinished. 

Her married life, before going to 
Hartford in 1906, had been spent in 
Milwaukee, Wis., Northfield, Mass., 
Chicago, Ill., Ann Arbor, Mich, and 
Toronto, Can., where her husband 
had held  pastorates. During her 
three and a half years’ residence ir 
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’ Hartford she had given many ad- 


dresses on literary, educational and 
religious subjects before women’s s0- 
cieties in different churches of the 
city, the Motherhood Club, the Col- 
lege Club, the Suffrage Association 
and other organizations. She had also 
gone often to cities to speak on simi- 
lar themes. She had spoken several 
times before the Legislature or legis- 
lative committees, at hearings on 
questions concerning education, tem- 
perance, or the special interests of 
women and children. By the request 
of Mayor Henney she was one of the 
speakers at the last Republican rally 
before the election of Mayor Hooker. 
Two years ago she was elected a 
member of the board of schoo! visitors 
of Hartford. In this position she ac- 
complished much in behalf of the 
various schools. 

Mrs. Sunderland was an illustration 
of a woman of both brain and heart; 


.of high education, wide reading, lit- 


erary taste and ability, and constant 
public activity, who never neglected 
her home or her family, but made all 
her reading and intellectual and pub- 
lic work contribute to the enriching of 
the life of her home. 

At the World’s Parliament of Reli- 
gions in Chicago, she represented the 
Unitarian women of America, and 
gave an address, nearly an hour in 
length, delivered without notes. Of 
it the Chicago Tribune said: “Hers 
was the clearest and most eloquent 
voice in all the great Parliament of 
Religions. She showed such 
depth of scholarship and such clear- 
ness and force of expression that the 
audience hailed her as easily the ora- 
tor of the day.” Mr. and Mrs. Sun- 
derland came to Hartford in October, 
1906. She has been active in religious, 
philanthropic, literary, and educa- 
tional work, giving many addresses 
and speaking several times at the 
Capitol before the legislature and 
legislative committees at public hear- 
ings on important questions. Of her 
the Hartford Post said: 

“The death of Mrs. Sunderland has 
removed from the activities of life 
one who in the fullest measure of the 
term represented the progressive 
woman of the twentieth century. A 
woman of the beautiful attributes, all 
heart and sympathy, with a mind of 
the finest fibre, a woman of worthy 
ambition, of culture and of attain- 
ments, she exerted an influence that 
was enviable. Possessed of learning 
obtained through earnest study and 
observation, she was no pedant. A 
woman who believed in the enfran- 
chisement and the fullest develop- 
ment of her sex, she neglected noth- 
ing that pertained to her duty as a 
home-maker,—as a wife and mother. 
Always busy in some good cause or 
working out something that should be 
for the enlightenment, the pleasure, 
and entertainment of others, she 
leaves a record that must be a com- 
fort to her stricken family, and that 
ought to be an incentive to every 
other woman who knows and under- 
stands the necessity of women per- 
forming their share in accelerating 
the great onward movement of the 
race,” 

The funeral was held at Unity 
Church, with a service conducted by 
Rev. A. P. Reccord of Springfield 
and Rev. J. Coleman Adams, pastor 
of the Church of the Redeemer in 
Hartford. 

She is survived by her husband and 
three children, Mrs. Safford, wife of 
Dr. Homer FE. Safford of Detroit, 
Mich., Edson R. Sunderland, profes- 
sor of law in the University of 
Michigan, and Miss Florence Sunder- 
land, who is a teacher in the high 
school in New Britain but lives at 
home. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





The woman suffrage special train of 
four cars carried over two hundred 
women from New York City to Al- 
bany on March 9, to attend the joint 
hearing before the Senate and Assem- 
bly Judiciary Committees on the Hill- 
Lamb bill for a constitutional amend- 
ment to give women full suffrage. The 
anti-suffragists, numbering about one 
hundred, had a special train of two 
cars. 


The hearing was held in the Assem- 
bly chamber. The Senate and Assem- 
bly had finished work in the morning, 
and the hearing was practically the 
“order” of the afternoon. 

Jesse Phillips, chairman of the As- 
sembly Judiciary Committee, an- 
nounced that the opposition would be 
heard first, and that the time would 
be equally divided between the two 
parties. Mrs. Frances M. Scott, presi- 
dent of the New York State Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women, opened 
the argument by saying that the pres- 
ent need is not more legislation, but 
the enforcement of the laws “already 
made by you men, who, horrible and 
wicked tyrants though you may be, 
have nevertheless in the course of 
the last fifty years steadily and gradu- 
ally raised the standard of legislation 
for women and children, until practi- 
cally everything asked for by the wo- 
men who started the suffrage move- 
ment has been done, except the vote. 
Let us women help you to apply the 
laws you make, through such ap- 
pointive positions as exist or you can 
create. On boards and commissions 
and committees we can be of great 
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use, and the greatest of all in the con- 
stant agitation of matters which re- 
quire attention, bringing them to your 
notice.” 


The other speakers for this side 
were: Mrs. Henry A. Stimson, Mrs. 
W. W. Cronnell, of Albany, Miss Mar- 
garet Doane Gardiner of New York, 
Mrs. Robert McVickar, president of 
the New York State Consumers’ 
League, Dr. Lucy A. Bannister and 
Miss Minnie Bronson. 


“Unless the women of New York 
are enfranchised soon, this State will 
be left behind in the progress of de- 
mocracy,” said Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, president of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, and chair- 
man of the Woman Suffrage party of 
New York. “Already full woman suf- 
frage- prevails over one-fifteenth of 
the earth’s area, and the last ten 
years ‘have brought more substantial 
gains than the five previous decades. 

“Do you say that women do not 
want the vote? How do you know? 
That some of us want it and want it 
now is evidenced by our presence here 
today. It is not fair, it is not just, it is 
not in keeping wich the spirit of our 
institutions, that because all women 
do not want the vote, it should be de- 
nied to those who do. To require that 
a majority of women make an unmis- 
takable demand for the ballot before 
it is granted, would be to require of 
them what had never been exacted, or 
expected, of any class of men elevat- 
ed to citizenship in this country.” 

The Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
President, said in part: 

“The question to be decided now is 
how best to conserve the time, energy 
and ability of women, and how best 
she may be enabled to protect herself 
and her interests. The first symbol 
and goal of equality is enfranchise- 
ment. We agree with President Taft, 
that there is no class of men, no mat- 
ter how altruistic, who can care for 
the interests of any class as well as 
that class can care for itself.” 

Mrs. Crossett Had Figures to Offer. 

Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, State 
President, brought figures to enforce 
her argument. 

“Is it of no importance,” she asked, 
“that since our last hearing the suf- 
frage resolution has been endorsed by 
the State Grange, with a membership 
of 80,000; the State Letter Carriers’ 
Association, 4500; the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, 300,000; the Allied 
Temperance Organizations, with a 
membership of 100,000, and the West- 
ern New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, with a membership 
of 35,000? There are 155 woman suf- 
frage clubs with an active member- 
ship of 55,000. This makes a total of 
nearly 606,000 persons in New York 
State, not including the Socialist or 
Prohibition party, both of which have 
endorsed womun’s suffrage, but we do 
not know how many they represent.” 

Mrs. Henry Villard spoke of the 
recent rapid growth of interest in the 
woman suffrage movement. She said: 

“Friends and foes alike testify to 
the prodigious impetus that has been 
given to this great struggle for hu- 
man liberty during the short space of 
a single year. It is evidenced by the 
demand for speakers, the desire to 
hold debates, and, most of all, by the 
enormous number of articles on the 
subject, appearing in magazines and 
in the daily press. Moreover, no sub- 
ject is being so constantly discussed 
in all walks of life as this manifest 
right of women to help make the laws 
which they are compelled to obey. 
The cause is progressing as an af- 
firmative, positive, constructive un- 
dertaking. 

“We call your attention to the po- 
litical fact that no demand for suf- 
frage has ever failed to succeed in the 
long run. The burning desire for de- 
mocracy compels it, mighty weapon 
that it is against special privilege, and 
the battle being waged against special 
privileges is but another name for the 
politics of today.” 

Miss Crystal Eastman and Mrs. 
Anna C. Etz, President for Steuben 
County, spoke briefly and effectively. 

Samuel Untermyer, of New York, 
showed that women need the ballot 
for self-protection. He said: 

“We are told that whatever may 
have been the injustice of the past, 
the law now. deals justly with women, 
and that they have no grievance 
which requires so radical an innova- 
tion as the experiment of the ballot 
to correct. Such an argument takes 
no account of the unanswerable jus- 
tice of their demand, from which they 
have been excluded all these years by 
the mere brute force of possession by 
their adversaries, nor of the special 
phases of governmental work for 
which they are better fitted than men, 
such as the enactment and enforce- 
ment of the laws regulating schools, 
prisons, factories, and the like, nor of 
their right to be directly represented 
in the machinery of taxation in which 
they bear their share. 

“Do women receive fair or de- 
cent consideration from the courts in 
the way of support where they are 
deserted by their husbands or are 
compelled for other reasons to seek 
divorce? The almost barbarous in- 
adequacy of the allowances made by 
the court in such cases is a recog- 
nized evil in our profession. 

“It is high time that the cruel, de 





grown rich making use of these bar- 


moralizing spectacle of men suddenly: 








barous rules to force their freedom 
from the wives who shared their early 
struggles, under threat of being forced 
to take the pittance doled out to them 
by the law, should cease. 

“The law does not give to the wife 
as a right any part of the husband’s 
estate in case of his death unless he 
happens to own land. He can leave 
her penniless if he sees fit.” 

George Foster Peabody, president of 
the Men’s Equal Suffrage League of 
New York State, said in part: 

The Men’s League for Women Suf- 
frage is organized throughout this 
State to voice the opinion of voters, 
who are the real rulers, that we 
should no longer rest with claiming 
to be democratic, but should go for- 
ward at once to the goal of really uni- 
versal suffrage. 

We believe that the wave of senti- 
ment is now rising so high that the 
present Legislature will see how 
wrong it will be to deny the opportu- 
nity for expression of the opinion of 
the voters, but if this shall not be 
the case, we think the time has come 
to take hold and supplement the splen- 
did work of these many organizations 
of women, to have the representatives 
in the next Legislature more truly 
representative of what we believe to 
be the real sentiment of their con- 
stituencies on this question. That is, 
we believe a further denial of this 
right to the people will call for our 
bringing this issue into the practical 
politics of the State, so far as relates 
to the important pcint of the selec- 
tion of candidates by the different 
parties. 

I cannot close without expressing 
my profound feeling of humiliation 
that we men, who claim to be Demo- 
crats, have for generations past al- 
lowed these women to spend their 
time and energy and activity, their 
superb idealism and persistent cour- 
age and hope in the effort to be recog- 
nized as human beings, instead of at 
once urging them to come and take 
hold of this greatest problem of hu- 
man evolution. 

To offset these gentlemen the anti- 
suffragists imported Mr. Frank Fox- 
croft from Massachusetts, who is re- 
ported as saying that the suffragists 
in his State failed to poll a good straw 
vote when they had a chance, and that 
when women vote there will be chaos. 





At the request of Mrs. Egerton Win- 
throp and Mrs. Walter Maynard, 
active members of the Equal Fran- 
chise Society, Mrs. Orme Wilson kind- 
ly consented to give the use of her 
ballroom for a suffrage debate to be 
held March 15 in the evening. Sev- 
eral members of the Equal Franchise 
Society have felt that it would be of 
assistance to the suffrage cause if it 
were possible to hold an informal and 
private suffrage meeting to which men 
and women, not yet interested and 
enrolled in the cause, might be invit- 
ed to come and listen to both sides of 
the question. Mrs. Wilson herself is 
not a suffragist. A list was made out 
by Mrs. Winthrop, Mrs. Maynard and 
Mrs. Mackay of those to be invited, 
and it was arranged that Mrs. Bourke 
Cockran, Mrs. Winthrop, Mrs. May- 
nard, Mrs. Lydig, amd several others, 
should give dinner parties that even- 
ing and take their guests on to the 
debate, This was a private meeting. 
through invitation only. The presid- 
ing officer was Miss Ida Tarbell; the 
speakers for the suffrage side were 
the Rev. Anna Shaw, president of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association, 
and Professor Louis Anspacher. The 
speakers on the anti-suffrage side 
were Mrs. Edward Hewitt and Mr. 
William Scott. 





Massachusetts. 


The ever-growing enthusiasm felt 
everywhere on matters of interest to 
suffragists was manifested at the “suf- 
frage tea’ given by the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association last week at the 
Boston headquarters. It is not so long 
ago that several hundred invitations 
sent out to an affair of this kind would 
result in a gathering of the faithful 
few; the tables are now turned and 
scores of women come early to each 
meeting, knowing that if they do not 
they run a chance of not getting in at 
all, as was the case at the last meet- 
ing, when many women stood for more 
than an hour, maty left because the 
room was too crowded, and a good 
number never got into the room at all. 
Hiring a hall for future meetings of 
this kind is contemplated. 


The speakers for the afternoon were 
Miss Carolyn Crossett, daughter of the 
president of the New York Suffrage 
Association; Mrs. Alice Duer Miller, 
secretary of the Equal Franchise So- 
ciety of New York; and Dr. Augusta 
Stowe Gullen of Toronto. Miss Cros- 
sett told of the hearing at Albany on 
the previous Wednesday, giving a 
resumé of the parts taken by the suf- 
fragists and the anti-suffragists. One 
point which impressed the audience 


/was Miss Crossett’s statement that the 


New York anti-suffragists were ap- 
parently not able to get a man in the 
State to champion their side and had 
to “import” one from Massachusetts-— 
having no better success-than to get 
Mr. Frank Foxcroft of this city, who 
made such a weak showing when ques 
tioned by the committee at our own 





meeting in February. It seemed that 
while there are men in New York 
State who do not want women to have 
the ballot, none of them could be 
found who was willing to come out in 
a public hearing and defend his views. 
Miss Crossett told of the great in- 
crease in interest in suffrage matters 
in the State as evidenced by the large 
paid membership of the various suf- 
frage organizations, the large number 
of working girls’ suffrage clubs 
formed, and the great interest among 
young people of both sexes in the suf- 
frage. She told her hearers to be 
wary about believing all that is re- 
ported of friction among leaders in 
the State, saying that there is almost 
nothing at all in it. An encouraging 
sign of interest in suffrage, she said, 
was the fact that almost no club in 
the city had failed to discuss suffrage 
during the year, ana that there was 
constant call for speakers who were 
informed on the subject to address 
clubs of men. The matter is also 
gaining much interest in school cir- 
cles in that State. 

Mrs. Miller told of the work which 
is being done by the Equal Franchise 
Society, and Dr. Gullen gave an ac- 
count of how suffrage works in Can- 
ada. 

Miss Blackwell sent a communica- 
tion in regard to Mme. Breshkovskaya 
of Russia, who has just been sen- 
tenced to exile. It was announced 
that a fund was being raised to send 
to the aged Russian woman, and much 
interest was aroused, several women 
inquiring at once how much was 
needed by the exiled woman. 

There will be a great gathering of 
the clans for the annual meeting at 
Washington. Among those who have 
already signified their intention of go- 
ing are Mrs. Mary H. Page, Mrs. Den- 
nett,. Mrs. FitzGerald, Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews, Mrs. Stanley McCormack, Mrs. 
yertrude Newell, Mrs. Hollingsworth, 
Miss Hotchkiss, Mrs. Franklin Walter, 
Jr. and Miss Agnes E. Ryan. 





The Roxbury Woman's Suffrage 
League met on Feb. 26. Mrs, Frances 
Mosher, the president, gave a short 
address of welcome. Miss Rose 
Heinzen, president of the College Suf- 
frage League, gave an interesting ac- 
count of its work and then introduced 
Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth, who 
with other readings gave one act of 
the play, “Votes for Women,” and 
other selections. Mrs. Cottrell, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Kingsbury, sang 
a group of songs. 





The monthly meeting of the Worces- 
ter Woman Suffrage League was held 
March 3, at Mrs. A. A. Bigelow’s, 2 
King street. The president, Mrs. 
Marble, presided. The secretary be- 
ing absent, Mrs. Ellen M. Eames was 
appointed secretary pro tem. The 
treasurer’s report was read by Mrs. 
A. A. Bigelow. Mrs. Bigelow then 
read an interesting article in regard 
to the striking shirtwaist makers. 
Mrs. Marble read the report of the 
suffrage hearing before the legislative 
committee in Boston. Mrs. Shaw 
read an article on “The Curfew Law,” 
asking the ladies to sign a petition 
for the law to be passed. Mrs. Eames 
read an article entitled “A Political 
Promise for Women.” The meeting 
adjourned to meet with Mrs. A. B. 
Shaw, 2 Clarence street, in April. 
The hostess served refreshments and 
a social hour followed. 

A. E. Howland, Sec. 





New Hampshire. 





Miss Mary N. Chase, president of 
the New Hampshire W. S. A., has 
lately addressed the following circular 
letter to the ministers of that State: 

Dear Sir:—As the principle under- 
lying the woman suffrage movement 
is embodied in the Golden Rule, it 
naturally appeals to Christian lead- 
ers and workers. 

It is God’s plan that men and wo- 
men should be helpmates in all the 
relations of life, and to this end He 
endowed woman, equally with man, 
with a conscience, with patriotism, 
with a yearning to uplift humanity, 
and with the ability to choose for 
herself the path that leads to right- 
eousness. 

When the clarion call comes to her, 
as to her brother, to use the ballot 
and every influence in her power to 
make this government a model for 
other nations, when she feels that 
the great mission of this nation is to 
prove that a pure democracy is pos- 
sible, and when it is borne upon the 
heart of woman that she must not 
shirk her duty, but bravely help her 
brother in this righteous warfare, no 
law of the land should stand in the 
way of obeying this noble impulse. 
Such a law is directly opposed to the 
Golden Rule and the fundamental 
principles of our government. 

During our campaign in 1903, Mrs. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, the gifted lead- 
er of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, told me she never worked 
in a State where so many ministers 
believed in woman suffrage as in New 
Hampshire. As the daughter -of a 
minister who favored equal rights 
and privileges for women, I am con- 
fident that an appeal to the clergy of 
the State will meet with a ready re- 
sponse. 
- We would like to compile a leaflet, 
Opinions of New Hampshire Clergy- 
men on Woman Suffrage. We shall 
esteem it a great favor if you will 
send us a statement for this leaflet. 





We are planning more active work 
with the newspapers. A number of 
editors have agreed to print our 
articles. As they are much more 
likely to print original matter by 
people residing in the State, we shall 
appreciate it if you will send an item 
from two to four inches which we 
can have printed as a _ sermonette- 
Such a series would help our cause 
immeasurably. 

I have another plan which I trust 
will meet with your approval. 

We wish to secure as wide a hear- 
ing as possible the coming year. Will 
you kindly arrange for one suffrage 
meeting in your church during the 
year? Could you not have the sub- 
ject of Christian Citizenship, or some 
similar subject, presented at one of 
your Sunday evening services, or 
week day if you prefer? Would you 
be willing to give such a talk your- 
self, or would you like to have us 
send a speaker? 

About fifteen men and women in 
the State have agreed to speak to us 
for expenses. The only expense to 
your society would be entertainment. 

Trusting you will cheerfully aid us 
in our endeavor to forward this great 
reform, and awaiting an early reply, 
I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary N. Chase. 





Maryland, 





On March 9th, a delegation ad- 
dressed the House Election Commit- 
tee on the bill to give municipal suf- 
frage to the women of Easton. With 
B. M. Nichols, president of the Talbot 
County School Board, at their head, 
they asked for a favorable report. The 
defeat of the other suffragist bills had 
only made the Easton women the 
more resolute that theirs should be- 
come a law. 


The delegation was representative 
of the very best citizenship of the 
town. Besides President Nichols it in- 
cluded M:s. William E. Stewart, presi- 
dent of the Easton Municipal Fran- 
chise League and wife of former 
State’s ‘Attorney Stewart; Richard 
Jarrell, the largest dry goods mer- 
chant in Easton; S. S. Handy, prin- 
cipal of the Easton High School; Miss 
Anna A. Mason, a teacher in the High 


School; Mrs. Harry Patchett, Miss 
Fannabel Walker, Mrs. Thomas J. 


Nichols, Mrs. Emma E. O’Day, Mrs. 
R. J. James, Miss Mary T. Brennan, 
Mrs. R. C. Lambert, Mrs. W. H. 
Whitby, Mrs. Harry Roberts, W. S. 
Wright, Martin W. Wright, Powell 
Patchett, Dwight Powell and D. Alex- 
ander Chaplain. 





Kentucky. 





The Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation had a fine legislative hearing, 
at which Miss Laura Clay and other 
respected and influential Kentuckians 
spoke in behalf of the school suffrage 
bill. 

After a spirited debate, the bill was 
defeated by a vote of 46 to 37. One 
member alleged as an excuse for vot- 
ing against it that none of the women 
who had spoken for it were mothers; 
and this, although the bill was backed 
by the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and other organizations num- 
bering many hundreds of Kentucky 
mothers. The persons best informed 
say that the real opposition came from 
the liquor interest, which is very 
strong in Kentucky, and is extremely 
afraid of women’s getting a vote on 
anything, even on school questions. 

The women will come before the 
next Legislature in added force. 





Connecticut. 





The pupils of the sixth, seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades of the North- 
east school of Hartford, Conn., gath- 
ered in the assembly hall of the 
school, March 1, at 9 o’clock, when 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, president of 
the Equal Rights Club, accompanied 
by five other members of the club, 
presented to the school in behalf of 
the club, a framed portrait of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. Mrs. Bacon gave 
an interesting address in which she 
eulogized Miss Anthony for the good 
she had done in behalf of women. The 
portrait will hang in the assembly 
hall. 

Principal Bartlett afterward showed 
the ladies over the fine building, and 
into some of the rooms where teach- 
ing was in operation. 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club will 
celebrate its 25th anniversary on 
March 25th. 





Rhode Island. 





On Wednesday, March 2, the Rhode 
Island W. S. A. was given a hearing 
before the Committee on Special Leg- 
islation. It was the largest and most 
successful hearing we have ever had, 
and the largest hearing on any sub- 
ject that has graced the State House 
during the present session of the 
Legislature. Elizabeth Upham Yates, 
president of the association, presided, 
and was the principal speaker. Among 
the others who spoke in favor of the 
act for Presidential suffrage for women 
were one Senator, Philip B. Wilbour, 
of Little Compton, one Representative, 
Vinton I. Reynolds, of Pawtucket, and 
Mr. John Sherwin Crosby of New 
York. An opportunity for the opposi- 
tion to be heard was given, and al- 
though the leader of the Antis was 
present, she opened not her mouth, 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE AND 
DEMOCRACY. 
Professor Frances Squire Potter, 


corresponding secretary of the N. A. 
W. S. A., writes in the Courant: 

I want to touch upon a phase of the 
suffrage question which often is in the 
minds of serious men when they op- 
pose themselves to the granting of 
political equality for women. 


The Ideal and Real. 


No one can help seeing for himself 
the pitiable discrepancy between the 
dream of the ideal democracy as it 
has hovered in the air to the discern- 
ing eyes of Plato and all the succes- 
sion of poet-statesmen since his time, 
and—the reality! Nothing fairer than 
the dream ever has dawned upon hu- 
man conception. It forecasts the no- 
bility and beauty of a State where all 
men should be free in the exercise of 
all their powers; where there should 
be work for all, not drudgery, but joy- 
ful service for the common good; 
where there should be music for all, 
not a luxury for the rich, but the 
spontaneous expression of expanding 
human souls; where there should be 
art in its multitudinous forms, making 
our cities beautiful through all their 
prosperous streets, laughing away the 
ancient chimera of poverty, disease, 
crime and everything unlovely and un- 
loving. In a State like that which the 
poets saw, men would love one an- 
other because they would have noth- 
ing to envy. 


Experiments Multiplying. 


This was the ideal of the early 
Christians, still burning with the en- 
thusiasm of that divine idealist who 
died rather than renounce his vision. 
Again and again large and small 
groups of men have tried to realize 
the mirage in a State or a community. 
Some have met a measure of success. 
Most of them have gone to pieces, and 
cynics have pointed the finger of 
scorn at these “visionaries,” as they 
call them. But, as time goes on, the 
visionaries are multiplying, the mir- 
age is less fitful, the fine experiment 
comes again and again. It causes no 
more surprise, nowadays, to hear of a 
new settlement anywhere in Europe 
or America or the islands of the seas 
where some enthusiastic idealist is 
putting his vision to the test in the 
actual world, than is caused by the an- 
nouncement that another corporation 
has been found guilty of defrauding 
its government, and exploiting its 
brothers and sisters in the industrial 
world for its selfish profit. The finger 
of scorn is swerving from the vision- 
ary toward the materialist. 


Looking for a Change. 


The ideal state has become common 
talk, and the wonder of it is that 
Plato’s aristocratic dream fires the 
imagination of the modern proletariat. 
The rainbow is bending toward the 
earth. But our proletariat by no 
means has been lifted to the ideal. It 
is the prey still of the professional 
financier, the professional politician. 
This professional politician and pro- 
fessional financier take the place in 
the modern struggle for existence of 
the ancient tyrant and the mediaeval 
soldiers of fortune. The discrepancy 
between the ideal and the actual state 
is scarcely less appalling today than 
it was in Plato’s time, but there is this 
significant difference, that men today 
are looking for a swift and perhaps 
sudden change, and many forces are 
combining to bring it about. 


Good Men Disgusted. 


Now nobody realizes so clearly this 
discrepancy between the ideal State 
and the conditions in our United 
States in this beginning of 1910 as do 
the good men of our own families. 
They have tried to live as ideal citi- 
zens in an ideal State, and, of course, 
have failed. They have ended by 
compromising. When it comes to 
politics they either keep clear of it, 
or, stifling their best instincts, they 
fight fire with fire, loathing in their 
souls the weapons they feel they have 
to use. And it is because of their 
own experience that they instinctively 
oppose making possible a similar ex- 
perience for their wives and daugh- 
ters. They say intimate knowledge of 
public affairs cannot help being a de- 
teriorating influence and a torture to 
the soul—provided one can afford to 
keep that luxury. 


Britomart and Scudemor. 


We, who are suffragists, shall have 
to meet the fear of these burnt chil- 
dren. We, who are students of litera- 
ture, may recall, to our encourage- 
ment, the great story which Edmund 
Spencer tells of how Britomart found 
Scudemor, a refined and brave knight, 
cowering and weeping in front of a 
gateway defended by a roaring blaze, 
and how Britomart, the warrior maid, 
told him to wait for her, and walked 
through it, unhurt. She had her trials 
after she got into the castle, but the 
story ends with that massive citadel 
of wickedness vanishing like a soap- 
bubble, fire and all. 

Unscorched by Fire. 

The good men of every age have 
felt this same terror at the extension 
of woman’s liberties, and every time 
women have gone through the fire un- 
scorched, every time the world’s ideal 
of morality has. been raised, the 


world’s intelligence has been raised. 
The world’s morality and intelligence 
have been raised in geometrical ratio 
to the increase of woman’s personal 
freedom. 


Must Suffer Rubs. 


It is true that women on the verge 
of going into politics must expect to 
rub up against the degrading condi- 
tions which today are common in the 
political world. Not till we are in that 
world will we know what men have 
been afraid of for us. But when we 
do know it, we will know what we 
have to do. 


Painful Experiences. 


Through how strange a process will 
this knowledge come? We will be 
heart-sick in the first place, will wish 
we never had gone in. We will be 
bewildered, ask for advice, not to be 
satisfied with it. We will find our- 
selves misinterpreted, villified at 
every turn. As we pull ourselves to- 
gether and look around, the first thing 
we shall learn will be to form our own 
judgments of people and situations, 
and act upon them. How different our 
alliances will be! How humble we 
will be toward some who hitherto 
have seemed to us eccentric! How ir- 
relevant and futile will seem the busy 
avoider of everything serious, and not 
so admirable the resigned drudge will 
appear. We will have more insight 
into human motives, more charity for 
mistakes made by the strong, and less 
sentimental sympathy for those who 
deserve none. Lastly, we shall realize 
so vitally the educational value of be- 
ing smitten on the one cheek that we 
will come to accept the high wisdom 
of turning the other. 


Turning the Other Cheek. 


But we will not turn it, as women 
did in the past, because they had to, 
but because we deliberately, and with 
a higher understanding, will to do so. 
And when we have achieved this, we 
no longer will teach this doctrine to 
our children as a theoretical dogma 
they never see us practice willingly, 
but we will teach it as the supreme 
achievement of the character of the 
future. As they see us steadfastly 
practicing it in a world of affairs in 
which we are not deemed to be out- 
siders, they will respect the philos- 
ophy and the practical philosopher. 
When that time comes, the ideal 
democracy will be here. 
Equal Suffrage Inevitable. 

Equal suffrage is an _ inevitable 
phase of democracy. We do not fear 
to acknowledge it as an arena, not a 
garden. Besides, we can’t help our- 
selves, anyway! The very first wom- 
an, early in her married life, involun- 
tarily went out of the garden busi- 
ness! 





A CORRECTION. 





Editor Woman’s Journal, 
Madam: 

In your issue of March 5 you con- 
demn Regent Stearns of Harvard for 
bigotry, ete. I think it would be 
fairer to all concerned if you at least 
(I realize the futility of asking it 
from the other papers) would get the 
facts of the matter straight. In the 
first place, Mr. Stearns did not order 
me to take the Votes for Women sign 
from my window. He wrote to the 
proctor of the building to have a no- 
license sign removed from a window 
in a different part of the building, and 
the proctor interpreted the order to 


cover all signs in all windows. I have 
done nothing to deserve a vote of 
thanks from the Radcliffe Suffrage 


Club, and have received no such vote. 
I have received no sofa cushion. The 
story of the sofa cushion was manu- 
factured by the papers, with as its 
only basis the fact that a friend of 
mine in Radcliffe said she thought 
a cushion would be a good idea and 
that she might make me one. I am 
glad to do what I can to help the 
cause, but I think it is rather hard on 
Mr. Stearns to bring him into it in 
the way he has been brought in. 
Yours truly, 
JAMES S. Y. IVINS. 
March 12, 1910. 





SUFFRAGE BANQUET IN TOPEKA. 





The Club Member of Topeka, Kan., 
gives an account of the Equal Suf- 
frage banquet held recently in that 
city, from which we glean the follow- 
ing: 

Prof. W. H. Carruth, the principal 
speaker of the occasion, believes that 
the day of the enfranchisement of 
women is at hand. He said, “There 
are no arguments against it, only 
prejudices and attitudes. These atti- 
tudes are of pride and fear—pride 
that refuses to give up to the women 
the one prerogative that makes the 
men their superiors; fear that, if 
women were given the ballot, the 
Lord would no longer be able to run 
the universe according to His plan, 
and the differences between men and 
women would be swept away.” 

Mayor Green was present and made 
his “confession of faith.” John Q. 
Royce of Topeka, and Dr. Goddard of 
Leavenworth, spoke in place of their 
respective wives, who were not able 
to attend. 


A message from Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, of Salina, for many years 
president of the Kansas W. S. A.,, 
brought her greetings and love. She 
mentioned the shirt waist makers’ 
strike, with which she is in sympathy, 
and referred to the fact that over 80 
per cent. of the girls arrested were 
convicted, something never heard of 
in men’s strikes—a fact which demon- 
strated that women need the protec- 





tion of the ballot. 


Mrs. Hoffman, president of the Equal 
Suffrage Association, was toastmis- 
tress. In her address she asked the 
co-operation of the men in securing 
the ballot for women. She asked 
whether those present thought that 
the majority of Kansas women want- 
ed to vote, and called for a rising vote 
on the question. Nearly everyone 
stood up. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Russian women lawyers are not 
permitted to practice law. The min- 
ister of justice, to whom the request 
of the Duma for the introduction of a 
law authorizing the admission of law- 
yers to the bar was referred, has de- 
clined to do this, alleging that the pro- 
fession is already overcrowded, that 
the education of women in Russia is 
not on a sufficiently high plane, and 
that this question can best be dis- 
cussed in connection with the general 
subject of broadening the sphere of 
female activity, now awaiting deter- 
mination. The liberal members of the 
Duma will now introduce their own 
measure, using the parliamentary 
right of initiating legisletion. The 
question was raised by the recent ap- 
pearance of Miss Fleischutz, whom 
the St. Petersburg Bar Association 
had accepted as a member, as attor- 
ney in a criminal case. The prosecut- 
ing attorney refused to proceed with 
the case, holding that women, under 
the Russian law, are not authorized 
to practise law, in which he was sup- 
ported by the Imperial Senate. 

A special to the Philadelphia Record 
from Norristown, Pa., says: “For the 
first time in the history of the Crimi- 
nal Courts of Montgomery County, a 
woman attorney today acted as coun- 
sel for a woman charged with a capi- 
tal offense. The woman lawyer is 
Margaret Richardson Knipe, wife of 
Borough Solicitor Knipe. The pris- 
oner is Rosie Drouse, a Polish girl, 
charged with infanticide. Mrs. 
Knipe’s appearance in the case is 
purely through sympathy. Other wom- 
en also rallied to Rosie’s aid and fit- 
ted her out in becoming dress of blue, 
which included a bit of white ruching 
about her neck, the first decoration of 
the kind she had ever worn. Dr. Mary 
Griscom, lecturer of obstetrics in the 
Woman’s Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, testified that the deed was due 
to “Polish dementia,’ which excused 
the crime. This is a concrete illus- 
tration of the difference in the ways of 
women from the ways of men. “The 
quality of mercy is not strained.” 

F. M. A. 





A NEW TRACT. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. has re- 
published as a tract Prof. W. I. 
Thomas’s article on woman suffrage 
from the American Magazine of July, 
1909. It may be ordered from State 
Headquarters, 585 Boylston street, 
Boston, price five cents. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Pankhurst is holding a series 
of “Missions” for women—great meet- 
ings in all parts of England, for wom- 
en only. 


As a result of my own experience in 
the work of the League, I find that 
women have practically nothing to do 
with the fraudulent voting—W. H. 
Bryant, President of the Honest Elec- 
tions League of Denver. 


Miss Alice Duer Miller of New York 
City, secretary of the Equal Franchise 
Society of that city, is the guest of 
Mrs. Stanley McCormick (Katharine 
Dexter) at her home on. Common- 
wealth avenue, while in Boston on a 
brief visit. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of 
Washington has sent for 200 Suffrage 
Contest books to send to the high 
schools of that State. Two hundred 
medal contests are expected during 
the campaign for the suffrage amend- 
ment. 

Friends of Regent Stearns of Har- 
vard say that he ought not to be 
blamed for ordering young Ivins to 
take the “Votes for Women” sign out 
of his window, as a general. rule of 
the university forbids the students to 
display signs of any kind. 

Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, president of 
the George Washington Memorial As- 
sociation, has announced that con- 
tributions sufficient practically to as- 
sure the erection of the proposed $2,- 
500,000 George Washington Memorial 
Hall in Washington, D. C., have al- 
ready been pledged. 

A woman’s bank, officered and con- 
ducted exclusively by women and ca- 
tering only to women customers, was 
opened in London this week The 
only man on the premises will be a 
messenger. Miss May Bateman, the 
manager, has done newspaper work as 
a war correspondent in South Africa 





and has written several novels. 





A statement was issued last week 
by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, setting 
forth in detail the work of the Politi- 
cal Equality Association, of which she 
is founder and president, and of the 
help it has given to other organiza- 
tions. The statement also gave an ac- 
counting of all expenses incurred, 
which made a total of $41,106.89. Of 
this she contributed $38,000. Mrs. Bel- 
mont has shown a remarkable initiative 
in this work, which began last August. 
Not the least of her generous giving 
has been that of personal service. 
She has written upward of 8,500 per- 
sonal letters, advocating the right of 
the ballot for women, and urging that 
efforts be made to secure the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment in 
New York. 


Henry H. Metcalf of Concord, N. H., 
has won the first prize of $15 offered 
by the New Hampshire W. S. A. for 
the best essay on woman suffrage by 
a member of the State Grange. The 
second prize of $10 was won by Mra. 
Eva S. Blake of Meredith. More than 
50 Granges competed, and all those 
in the State discussed the question, as 
recommended by the National Grange. 
Mr. Metcalf is an earnest suffragist. 
He is a Universalist and a Democrat, 
and always offers a woman suffrage 
resolution at the State Conventions of 
the denomination and of the party. 
He always secures its passage by the 
Universalists, never by the Democrats, 
Mr. Metcalf attended the recent Uni- 
versalist General Conference at De- 
troit, Mich., in order to offer a similar 
resolution, but it was tabled on mo 
tion of Dr. Hall. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
COLLEGES. 


IN THE 





The Northern California branch of 
the College Equal Suffrage League en- 
tertained the Stanford and California 
chapters at luncheon recently at the 
Century Club rooms in San Francisco. 
The subject discussed was “What We 
Would Do With Our Votes,” and the 
speakers and subjects were as follows: 
“Why I Want to Vote,” Miss Harriet 
Park; “How to Win the College Girl,” 
Miss Ethel Jordan; “The Missionary 
Spirit,” Dr. Millicent Cosgrave; ‘The 
Militant Method,” Mrs. G. R. Child; 
“The Press as Our Friend,” Mrs. W. 
W. Douglass; “The Shirt Waist and 
Suffrage,” Mrs. E. W. Stebbins; “The 
School History of 1960 on the Suf- 
frage Movement,” Miss Cornelia Mc- 
Kinne. Miss Park, who is president of 
the Stanford chapter, spoke at some 
length, pointing out that the ballot is 
the natural want of the college 
woman, as well as of any other citizen. 
Education and citizenship go hand in 
hand. 

Miss L. J. Martin of the Stanford 
faculty made an impromptu address. 
Miss Dorothy Alderton is secretary of 
the local chapter. About sixty were 
present at the luncheon. 





HUMOROUS. 





Smith: “A man never gets into 
trouble without dragging some woman 
in with him.” 

Jones: “Oh, I don’t know. 
about Jonah in the whale?” 


How 





Johnny had two presents at the 
same time—a diary, which he kept 
very carefully, and a_ pea-shooting 
pop-gun, which he fired indiscrim- 
inately on all occasions. 

One day his mother found the fol- 
lowing terse record in his diary: 
“Mondy cold and sloppy. Toosdy cold 
and sloppy. Wendsy cold and sloppy 
shot Grandma.”—Youth’s Companion. 





An Englishman hired an Irish cab- 
by to get him to the train. The horse 
was going very slowly, and the En- 
glishman stuck his head out of the 
cab-window and said: 

“Whip him up! Give him the gad! 
Hit him in a vital spot.” 

“An’ sure,” said the cabby, “I’ve hit 
him in every vital spot but the ears, 
and I’m saving them for the hill.”— 
National Monthly. 





A little girl riding on a Brooklyn 
trolley-car tendered the conductor 
half-fare. “How old are you, little 
girl?” he queried, gingerly handling 
her fare. She pursed her lips for a 
moment, then calmly opened her 
purse, dropped two more pennies into 
the conductor’s extended palm, 
snapped her purse, and demurely re- 
plied: “You have your fare, sir; my 
statistics are my own!’’—Brooklyn 
Life. 





“What's that you call your mule?” 
“I call him ‘Corporation,’” answered 
the old colored man. 





The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 
THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 30th, on January 18th 
and 27th. on February 10th and 24th, March 
10th and 24th, at 4 p. m. 











SPEAKERS 


Gov. Sbafroth of Colorado. Mr. Everitt 


Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Wh lock 


Mayor of Toledo. Mrs. Gabrielle Stewar 
Mulliner. Mrs.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
8. Wise. Mrs, Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Jordan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 





Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 11 West 12th 
Street New York 





Orchestra Seats, 
ist Balcony Sern‘s, 


$1.00 Each 
50c Bach 














SUFFRAGE LITERARY BUREAU. 





The Publication Committee of the 
Equal Franchise Society will read 
manuscripts on suffrage, and place 
them, if possible, in magazines and 
newspapers. Postage for return must 
be enclosed. 

Address Mrs. 
295-A, No. 
York City. 


J. C. Finch, Room 
1 Madison. Avenue, New 


WOMEN INVESTORS. 





Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 

If you have non-dividend paying 
stock, bring it with you and exchange 
for something of value. 

E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 
JUS SUFFRAGII 
The Organ of the International Woman 


Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in English, by Mar- 
tina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 
Holland; price 82 cents a year. Gives the 


news of the organized movement for 
woman suffrage all over the world. 
The Woman’s Journal will forward 


subscriptions, if desired; but in that case 
10 cents additional should be enclosed to 
cover cost of money order and postage. 





TO LET.—A large, pleasant room, 
well furnished, near street cars; all 
modern conveniences. Mrs. Gilbert, 
109 Pleasant street, Dorchester. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 





A young Armenian, neat and willing, 
wishes a place to do housework or 
work in hotel. Has been waiter, also 
helper in school. Was in Canada three 
years and in United States about two 
years. Speaks English quite well, also 
French, Italian, Turkish, Syrian and 
Armenian. Address, Frank Danielian, 
57 Market street, Lynn, Mass. 


NOW READY 


MRS. BRICCS-WALL’S 
Booklet of 


Suffrage Songs 


Booklets, 20 cents each, postpaid, six for 75 
cents. Special prices on wholesale quantities. 
Terms cash. Address 


The Campaign Co. 
Hutchinson, Kansas 








“How did you come to give him 
such a name?” 

“F’um studyin’ de animal an’ readin’ 
de papahs. Dat mule gets mo’ blame 
an’ abuse dan anyt’ing else in de 
township, an’ goes ahead havin’ his 
own way jes de same.’—Washington 
Star. 








MISS M. 





The Red Glove Shop . 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 


and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 
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